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Abstract 


Exorcism in Late Antique Egypt is commonly viewed as the main prerogative of Christians, in particular monks, 
as is reflected mostly in hagiographical works. However, there were also other ritual specialists available to pro- 
vide cures from disease and demons. If we look closely at the terminology used in saints’ lives and magical texts 
we can see commonalities that indicate a shared tradition and testify to the equal importance of non-Christian 
specialists for this practice. In this article, I examine two passages from the Life of Antony in order demonstrate 
to what extent Athanasius was influenced by the vocabulary used in magical texts. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the course of the fourth and fifth centuries, Christianity gradually settled down in Egypt until it became 
an integral part of society by the sixth. In less than two centuries, it shifted from a minority to a mass religion. 
The factors that can account for this major change in the religious balance are numerous, but it is well known 
that monasticism played a prominent role.' Monks were only a part of a larger crowd of ritual experts who 
all sought to capitalize on magical practices, like the traditional Egyptian priests and the magicians in the 
Graeco-Roman world.’ But although the monks were—initially at least—few in number, they were active and 
sometimes even proactive in this competition. Demonology was well suited for the new antagonistic reality 


* T would like to thank Theodore de Bruyn, Jitse Dijkstra and Sabrina Higgins for reading preliminary versions of 
this article, as well as the participants of the Seventh Annual Coptic Studies Symposium, where a first version was 
presented, for their useful comments. 

1 See e.g. Dykstra, 2008: 46-48, with further references. Mass religion: Brown, 1971b: 104, who also specifies 
(at p. 107) that even though monks were a marginal part of society, it was this tiny proportion of the population 
that turned Christianity into a mass religion. See also Martin, 1996: 1. 

2 BrakkE, 2006: 226-239. 
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of Christianity, with its dualistic and conflictual vision of the world. It became one of the major discourses 
by which the Christians could fight not only against evil but also against their rivals, the other practitioners. 


Monks were those in a community who especially had the ability to identify demonic actions, and who 
were able to fight such troubles in order to appease the distress.* If we are to believe the Christian literature 
about them, exorcism was a major factor in their influence. And they were good at it, perhaps even better than 
the other practitioners. This is clearly the conclusion we are supposed to draw from the Life of Antony, to name 
just one example, where the old hermit challenges a group of Greek philosophers to purify, by logical reasoning 
and magic and invoking their idols, some people possessed by demons who were present there.‘ In the end, 
of course, Antony healed them in the name of Christ by making the sign of the cross two or three times. The 
philosophers were amazed. According to these sources, then, there was at this time an exorcistic duel between 
the Christians and the specialists of the ancient religions in Egypt, and the Christians were the great victors 
of this competition. By the name of Christ, the crucified, the Christians chased off the demons which the 
“pagans” feared like gods.’ The superiority of their religion was demonstrated by its power over these demons.° 


Modern scholars have indeed emphasized that the ability to drive out demons gave monks, and other 
holy men, a powerful position within society. It was, first and foremost, Peter Brown who drastically altered 
our vision of the role of the Christian holy man in the Late Antique world by arguing that he in many ways 
supplanted the traditional elite. His seminal “The Rise and Function of the Holy Man” of 1971 characterized 
the saint in dramatic terms as an eminent protector, a man who could act in his community as a rural patron 
and, more importantly, who could save his flock from demons. He subsequently moderated his view, render- 
ing the saint less distant, and giving him a more earthly role as an arbiter and exemplar. [mitatio Christi was a 
particularly effective model among his peers, and exorcism was an important part of this paradigm.” Brown has 
reevaluated the role that he had first given to his holy man several times, but it is the dramatic exorcist of 1971 
who seems to have most influenced the depiction of David Frankfurter. He adapts the holy man to an Egyptian 
context and argues for the central role of exorcism in the expansion of Christianity in Late Antique Egypt. 
Furthermore, he basically accepts the historical reality behind the demonization discourse that the Christians 
imposed on the traditional divinities as we read them in the saints’ lives. In this interpretation, demons and 
exorcism played a major role in the development of Christianity. Exorcism was an instrument of power used 
by the monks to heal, convert and gain prominence.* 


In his more focused study of the bond between monks and demons in early Egyptian Christianity, David 
Brakke demonstrates that this relation helped the monk to define his identity and that the demonological 
discourse was central to the process of religious transformation. Like Frankfurter, Brakke claims that the equa- 
tion of the traditional gods with demons was an effective method of conversion.’ The demonology developed 


3, FRANKFURTER, 2003: 355. 

4 Athanasius, Life of Antony 80. All references to the Life in this article follow the edition of BARTELINK, 1994. 
English translations derive from Vivian and ATHanassakts, 2003. 

5 Athanasius, Life of Antony 78.4. 

6 Brakke, 2006: 36. 

7 Brown, 1971a, 1983 and 1995: 57—78 (= 2000), 1996. For a retrospect, see Brown, 1998. 

8 FRANKEURTER, 1998, esp. 273-277; 2003: 351-361. 

9 Braxke, 2006: 214. 
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in Egyptian Christian literature even shaped what would be elaborated on afterwards in the rest of the Roman 
Empire." Put this way, it is tempting to admit, as these scholars do, that the ability to drive out demons must 
have been a dominant factor for the religious transformation of Late Antique Egypt. Naturally these scholars 
agree that there were also other ritual specialists who could offer deliverance from disease and demons, but they 
insist on the fact that monks had prominence in this domain."! 


Exorcism is indeed a useful topic of study for assessing the rise of Christianity and the mutual influence this 
religion and the traditional ones had upon each other.'* But in my opinion the role of exorcism, and especially 
that of the monks in it, for the process of religious transformation has been overemphasized. Moreover, the 
ancient and traditional lore and the importance of various other specialists are often underestimated in the 
modern picture of exorcism in Late Antique Egypt. These other specialists had done, were doing and would 
continue for a while to perform exorcisms, independently of monks. This is why we can say that to be convin- 
cing, the demonic performances and stories of the monks and holy men had to build on a foundation that was 
already familiar to the local population. The syncretistic use of traditional imagery was unavoidable here, in a 
milieu where ritual experts competed and interacted, and where people had wavering allegiances.'? Frankfurter 
rightly explains this when he says that the force of habit-memory articulated the religious form of the saint’s 
performances and also, among other things, his definition of evil and ways to conquer it.'* Therefore, it can be 
expected that the traditional elements of exorcism are reflected in the Christian texts. In addition to these, the 
magical papyri with their mixture of many religious traditions offer a basis to assess the relative significance of 
the Christian product in the market place of religious cures. They are a useful set of comparanda to the Chris- 
tian texts in our evaluation of the actual exorcistic practice of ordinary Egyptians during this period.” 


This shared content that we assume to have existed between the traditional and Christian practice of exor- 
cism can be seen at the intersection of hagiographical and magical texts. More precisely, such commonalities 
should be visible at the level of the formulae, phrasing and words in the exorcistic texts. However, a detailed 
analysis of these commonalities does not yet exist. In this article, I would therefore like to demonstrate the 
importance of such an analysis for the study of possession and exorcism in Late Antique Egypt. Hagiographical 
works are definitely questionable historical sources, but I agree with Frankfurter when he says that the historian 
does not have the “right to throw up his hands in frustration with hagiographical literary devices.”'® And if, 
rather than documenting the historical process of religious transformation, they are part of this process them- 


10 Braxke, 2006: 5-6. 

11 E.g. FRANKFURTER, 2003: 359: “Indeed, enough holy men are picked out in the literature for their exorcistic 
powers that we can conclude, if not a general preoccupation with demons among Egyptian monks, that the regional 
reputations of many holy men arose from their abilities to define and combat demonic threats.” 

12 SoRENSEN, 2002: 168. 

13 De Bruyn and Dyyxstra, 2011: 178-182. 

14 FrRaNKFurTER, 2003: 344-348, esp. 345-346. 

15 I would like to take the occasion to announce my doctoral project “Les notions de possession et d’exorcisme 
dans les papyri magiques de l’époque gréco-romaine jusqu’a ’Antiquité tardive: changements et continuités,” con- 
ducted at the University of Ottawa, in which I intend to study the terminology used to describe possessions and ex- 
orcisms in the magical papyri, in particular the continuities and changes that can be observed in this corpus between 
the Graeco-Roman and Late Antique periods. 

16 FRANKFURTER, 2006: 37. 
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selves, as Jacques van der Vliet suggests, I think that we should be all the more able to find parallels between 
the exorcistic formulae of the lives and the magical texts.'” 


In the following pages, I will look at two passages in the Life of Antony to illustrate the extent to which 
these exorcistic formulae were similar to those used outside of monastic circles. It is reasonable to begin our 
analysis of these parallels with the Life of Antony since it is not only the prototype of the Christian hagiograph- 
ical genre,'* but also because Antony, or at least as he was represented by Athanasius, defined the standards 
in terms of monastic exorcism in years to come.’” The Life contains a particularly vast crowd of demons and 
we know that its demon stories had an anti-“pagan” apologetic function.”° As such, they kept a foot in both 
worlds. The two passages selected here are particularly illuminating of this fact, and we hope that this sample, 
however small it is, will highlight that Athanasius’ text is rooted in a society where Christianity and ancient 
lore intermingled. Even if the exorcisms of Antony invoked Christ, the performative power associated with 
the proclamation of this name, almost like a spell, conforms to a long magical tradition. These elements from 
a shared tradition, perhaps consciously chosen by Athanasius in some cases, ensured that an audience as large 
as possible would read his biography. 


TO HEAL, CURE AND PURIFY THE POSSESSED 


‘The first passage has deep-seated Greek motifs, making it particularly valuable for our purposes. It takes 
place during the slow advance of Antony in the desert, when he is said to have lived in an abandoned fort.”! 
His fort is compared to a sanctuary or shrine, the kind of places where “pagan” demons are often found.” 
Metaphorically, it is like an underground chamber: “as though he were hidden away in the innermost recesses 
of a sanctuary” (cbotrep Ev &duToIs EyKatabduduevos).”? This is a clear reference to Greek ritual: Antony 
makes a katabasis, he descends underground just as the Greeks did in their mysteries to be in contact with the 
divine. The underground chambers were perceived to be the doors of Hades.” In these chapters, Athanasius 
thus uses traditional religious jargon to set Antony alongside the Greek sages.”” After twenty years in this 


17 VAN DER VutET, 2006: 51. 

18 See e.g. HarMtess, 2004: 57-113. 

19 E.g. Harmtess, 2004: 69; BrakxeE, 2006: 236. 

20 Athanasius, Life of Antony 94.2. 

21 Athanasius, Life of Antony 12-14. 

22 Athanasius, Life of Antony 12.4 and 14.2. 

23 Athanasius, Life of Antony 12.4. 

24 ’Eyxatadue means “to descend,” just as kataBaiveo. We can compare this to an actual katabasis ritual, like 
in the Life of Apollonius of Tyana 8.19, where those who descend into the adyton of Trophonios make a k&80805 
“descent.” But it is the verb kataSueo that is used to describe the Trophoniac ritual in a scholium to Aristophanes, 
Clouds 508 Holwerda and by Tzetzes in a scholium on Aristophanes, Clouds 506a. See BONNECHERE, 2003: 354— 
355. That this scene in the Life of Antony is a katabasis is reinforced by the motif of the snakes (ta EpTteTa), which 
Antony chases away when he arrives at the fort. For a katabasis ritual associated with snakes, see e.g. BONNECHERE, 
2003: 154-156, 230, 243, 263-264 and 328-329. 

25 E.g. Barretink, 1994: 64; Braxxe, 2006: 33. 
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abandoned fort,”° a mob of admirers takes him out and he “emerged as though from some shrine, having been 
initiated into divine mysteries and inspired by God” (otrep ék Tivos AdUTOU LEWUOTAywYyNHEVOS Kai 
BEOMPOPOUHEVOS).”” 


After his decades of retreat, Antony then performs miracles and healings: “through Antony, the Lord healed 
many there who were suffering from bodily illnesses and purified others of their demons” (TtoAAots yotv 
TOv Tapdovtov Ta ompata TaoXovtTas E8epdtrevoev 6 Kupios Sr avtot Kai &AAous ard Saipdveov 
exabapioev).*® This particular sentence uses a vocabulary which is reminiscent of the magical exorcism for- 
mulae. The first of these is the verb 8epatrevon: its earliest meaning was “to be an attendant, to do service” 
(especially to the gods), but it gradually evolved to mean “to treat medically, to cure” and subsequently “to 
heal.”” This healing is often seen as the action of a divine power, a characteristic which is especially promin- 
ent in Christian texts. In the synoptic Gospels it is the most common verb to describe the healing activities of 
Jesus.*° In this regard, because healing is a proof of the divinity of Christ, Athanasius made wide use of the term 
in his works, particularly in On the Incarnation of the Word of God. Likewise he uses it in the Life for miraculous 
or divine healing.*! 


Nonetheless it should be emphasized that this verb is also extremely common in a Christian magical con- 
text.°* In fact, it is the most commonly used verb in fever amulets between the third and seventh centur- 
ies according to a study conducted by Magali de Haro-Sanchez. She has reviewed the vocabulary of fever 
in the iatromagical papyri from the first to the seventh centuries and distinguishes twelve different verbs.** 
Oepatrevicn is present in ten out of thirty-two amulets and 1) 6epatreia in one of these ten.** The focus on 


26 Like Pythagoras the Greek philosopher who spent twenty-two years in seclusion to obtain divine knowledge 
(Iamblichus, Life of Pythagoras 3) and Pancrates the magician, who did it for twenty-three years (Lucian, Philopseudes 
34-36), see REITZENSTEIN 1914: 12; DE VoGt#, 1991: 45-47; BoNNECHERE, 2003: 114; Harmtess, 2004: 71. 

27 Athanasius, Life of Antony 14.2. Meuuotayoxynuevos means that someone went to the underworld and 
returned after he had a contact with a deity, transformed by this experience. Antony, just as Pythagoras, came back 
entirely sane of mind and in possession of a divine wisdom. Cf. Epimenides who slept for fifty-seven years in a cave 
and ate with moderation, like Antony (Diogenes Laertius, Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers 1.109 and 
114). See BoNNECHERE, 2003: 109-113. 

28 Athanasius, Life of Antony 14.5. 

29 Van Brock, 1961: 115-127; Breyer, 1965: 128; BARRETT-LENNARD, 1994: 15. 

30 Barrett-LENNARD, 1994: 15-17. 

31 In On the Incarnation of the Word of God it is his preferred term for healing, while it is used eight times in the 
Life of Antony. See BARRETT-LENNARD, 1994: 176. 

32 Van Brock, 1961: 126-127; Koransxy, 1994: 308 and 381; DE Haro-SaNcHEz, 2010: 139. 

33 De Haro-Sancuez, 2010: 138-139. For a catalogue of iatromagical amulets, see Dz Haro-SaNcHEz, 2004. 
The main corpora of magical texts to which I will refer in the following discussion are PREISENDANZ, HertscH and 
Henricus, 1974, hereafter abbreviated as PGM, and Dantet and Matromint, 1991-1992, hereafter abbreviated as 
Suppl.Mag. For English translations, see Berz, 1992 and Meyer and Smiru, 1994. 

34 One of the latest attestations is Suppl Mag. 1 34, dating to the sixth or seventh century, in which there is the 
name of Jesus, that of Erichthonios and the word AeuKés, perhaps a reference to Horos Apollo. This amulet is a good 
example of how long some traditional Greek themes could have survived alongside Christian elements. See also DE 
Bruyn and Dyxstra, 2011: 182. 
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fever is logical considering that it was an important affliction in antiquity, especially in Egypt, and it is the most 
cited ailment in the iatromagical papyri.* Of these ten amulets, one is also an exorcism.* It is noteworthy that 
in the iatromagical amulets, and particularly those concerning fever, illness is often assimilated to or combined 
with demons.” 


But even if it isa commonly used verb in magic, perhaps no less than in the context of the New Testament, 
in itself Sep attevco would not be a conclusive argument to see a magical influence in this sentence of the Life, 
especially since Athanasius depicts Antony in his biography as the Christian healer par excellence. Antony has 
inherited a divine gift, so it is logical to expect a verb of healing here.** However, if we look at the sentence as 
a whole and at all the semantic choices that the author made in it, the use of 8epaTtevco takes on a new con- 
notation. The word is of a multifaceted nature, defined by its usage in the New Testament and magical cures. 
It reveals the many different influences that Athanasius was submitted to in his description of the deeds and 
actions of Antony. 


In the vocabulary of exorcism, the verbs are the most significant components of the command. Another verb 
in this phrase, kaBapiCos, reinforces the interpretation of this passage as being influenced by the practice of 
contemporary ritual specialists: “he purified others of their demons” (&AAous a1 Saipdveov Exabapioev).*” 
We find ka8apifco with the same exorcistic meaning in three later passages of the same work: “and his daughter 
was cleansed of her demon” (tryv Buyatépa kabapiobeioav ard Tot Saipovos); “indeed, through him the 
Lord also cleansed many people of their demons and healed those who were mentally ill” (kai yap Kaxet 8 
autot ToAAoUs Exabdpioev O Kupios ard Saiudveov Kai BAaBEvtas TH Sidvoiav idoato); and “You 
philosophers, with your logical proofs, or by whatever skill or magic you wish, calling upon your idols, cleanse 
these people!” (| Uuets Tots cuAAOYioHOts EAUTOV, Kai ofa BovAcobe TEXVT TH Mayela ETMKAAOUHEVOI TH 
eidwAa Eautdv kabapioate avtous).* This meaning of ka8apiteo to describe the expulsion of demons 
is not one that we normally find in the New Testament.“! It should rather be looked for in a magical context. 


35 Dr Haro-SaNncHeEz, 2010: 132 and 141. 

36 Exorcism: P Turner 49 = Suppl. Mag. 1 31 = BKT IX 134 (fifth or sixth century), which uses the istoriola of 
Jesus who heals the mother-in-law of Peter (Matt. 8:14—15). 

37 To concentrate solely on the iatromagical papyri which contain the verb Bepattevieo, Suppl Mag. I 31 can be 
mentioned. Other examples, not concerning fever but other illnesses, are Suppl Mag. 1 33 (fifth or sixth century) and 
POxy. VII 1077 = PGM P4 (sixth century), which may be related to demoniac activities since it uses the passage of 
Matt. 4:23 that is often employed in exorcisms (see DE Bruyn, 2008). Cf. SB XVI 12719 = Suppl.Mag. 1 32 (fifth 
or sixth century), a formula using the verb &tro8epattevicn against the discharge of the eyes and headache, in which 
the illnesses seem to be personified. The mention of the crucifixion and the angelic tetrarchy of Michael, Gabriel, 
Ouriel and Raphael, the most illustrious exorcists, again point toward an execration against personified illnesses who 
are perceived as demons or demonic actions. BARTELINK, 1994: 54 summarizes well the idea behind this ambivalence 
between illness and demons: “Les milliers d’amulettes retrouvées montrent que les esprits mauvais étaient considérés 
comme la cause de la plupart des maladies.” 

38 BarretT-LENNARD, 1994: 184. 

39 Athanasius, Life of Antony 14.5. 

40 Athanasius, Life of Antony 48.3, 70.2 and 80.3. 

41 Of the thirty-one occurrences in the New Testament, fourteen refer to leprosy, six to purification by the blood 
of a sacrifice (and of these, three refer specifically to the sacrifice of Jesus), three to food, three to a cup and a plate, 
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A fever amulet, dated between the third and fifth centuries, invokes magical names to protect the holder 
against fever, of whatever type it may be, and then asks those entities to purify some persons: “EL EL STRAGEL 
STRAKOUEL, the god, the SATOUCHEOS, the PPATOUCHEOS, protect, shelter [the wearer against fever] 
whether [it is] every other day, or daily, or equinoctial, or perpetual; purify us, ELAOTH SABAOTH” CHA 
"HA, ZTpaynA, ZTeaKounA, O (Beds, O DPaTouxXEos, 6 Vatouxeos PuAaEov oKEeTIaCov, Tf] TELOTIMEPOS, 
7] TUEpIvdv, 1 ionuEpIvoy, 7} GeITTUpETOs, Kabapioet UGS Eiad8, ZaBa[d]6). Even if there is only this 
amulet with the specific verb ka6apiCos, the association of the verb with magic also comes from the Life of 
Antony itself. In the scene in which Antony confronts the Greek philosophers mentioned at the start of this 
article (and the third of the other examples of passages with the verb ka8apiCoo in the Life mentioned above), 
he challenges them to purify (ka@apiCos) those possessed by demons and then goes on to perform the exor- 
cism himself by applying the symbol of the cross. Ultimately, it is the cross that cures, as Christ gained power 
over all the demons when he died on the cross. 


Purification from spirits or illness is a modus operandi which is characteristic of ancient Greek religion.“ 
Even if the New Testament often refers to unclean spirits, in the exorcism scenes of the Gospels more is at 
stake than mere purifications, such as soteriological, eschatological and political issues. Athanasius, like other 
Christian writers, perceived the demonic influence as uncleanness, except that Christian writers would seldom 
use the verb ka8apiCoo for the driving out of demons even if they were qualified as impure (4k&8aptos).” 
Taken together, then, the use of Sepattevco and ka8apiCe in one sentence strongly suggests influence from 
magical texts, or at least points to a tradition shared with these texts. 


GHOSTS AND REPRESENTATIONS 


The Life of Antony clearly shows that all religious influences could combine to form a common discourse. 
This also applies to the section of the Life about the belief in Christ versus demons.“ Christians rely on faith, 
“pagans” on sophistries: “and while your idols and delusionary practices have got you nowhere, our faith is 
spreading everywhere” (kai TG YéEv Tap’ Uv Tov cidHOACV PavTdouaTa kaTapyeEitat, 1) Sé Tap’ Hiv 
Tiotis eekTeivetat TavtTaxou).”” This wording is suggestive because pavtaoua is not a word that is often 


two to the heart which must be purified, one to sins, one to the flesh or spirit and one to the Church which was 
purified by baptism, but none to exorcism. It should be noted that in one instance, Athanasius, Life of Antony 75.3, 
the verb is used in its normal meaning in the New Testament, for purification in connection with leprosy. 

42 PGM XLVII (translation: Smrru in Berz, 1992: 282). 

43 Athanasius, Life of Antony 80. 

44 Religious purification from spirits in Greek religion is well represented e.g. in the rituals and practices to get 
rid of avenging entities or ritual pollution. It is something that we also see in the Leges Sacrae, like those of Selinous 
and Cyrene. See e.g. SORENSEN, 2002: 109-117. 

45 Apart from Athanasius, Christian authors using ka8apiCeo are Irenaeus, Against Heresies 2.23.4 and Apostolic 
Constitution 7.7.2, 8.1.3, 8.12.47 and 8.32.6, this last passage no doubt preserving the Greek formulation of Hip- 
polytus, Apostolic Tradition 15, even if the text of Hippolytus as we know it today has survived only in Latin; Acts 
of Andrew and Matthias 14. See Lampe, 1961: 682 (s.v. ka8aipco, Kabapitco), and BarreTT-LENNARD, 1994: 
261-263. 

46 Athanasius, Life of Antony 78. 

47 Athanasius, Life of Antony 78.2. 
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found in the New Testament. But we do find it in three magical papyri, which ask for protection (pUAa€ov) 
against PpavTaouaTa in conjunction with demons (Saipvovas) and evil beings, where the pavtdouata 
refer to ghosts or apparitions. We also find it in three exorcistic /amellae and phylacteries from diverse parts 
of the Empire.°? What is more, in this sentence pavtdoyuata is combined with eidcAcov. This word, in its 


51 and in the magical papyri efScoAa can be ghosts 


broadest sense, has the connotation of “phantom, unreal, 
or ghostly apparitions.” So the use of pavt&opuata in combination with cidcoAcov comes close to what we 


have in the magical texts.” 


It is interesting that the use of pavtdouata seems to play on its multiple meanings: it can recall the phan- 
toms or ghostly apparitions of the magical texts, or it could be visions or appearances—what the philosophers 
and Christians more often call not pavtaéovata but pavtaciat, the very word which Athanasius uses time 
and again in the sense of “deceitful apparitions’ when he refers to the divinities of the Egyptians.** Here he 
seems to deliberately conflate the two meanings since the attacks of the pavtaoiat is a theme that Athanasius 
cherishes throughout the Life: it is with delusions (pavtaciat) that the demons attack the monks, and they 
can be frightening specters, or the devil himself.** Moreover, proving that the demons were corruptors and 
deceivers was part of Athanasius’ agenda.” In the Life the link between demons and gavtaoiat is important, 
since both of them threaten the monk and could lead him to lose his self-control. The pavtaciat are weapons 


used by the demons.” 


In the sentence under consideration the pavtdouata are reduced to nothing (katapyeitat). This verb 
occurs in a charm from the fourth century, an amulet against shivering, addressed to Abrasax against a phan- 


48 Only in the scene where Jesus walks on the water and his disciples think that he is a ghost: Mk. 6:49 and Matt. 
14:26. And this scene is the only place in the Life where we find this word. 

49 PGM VII 579 (third or fourth century), PGM IV 2703 (fourth century), and probably PGM CXIV = Suppl. 
Mag. Il 84.4—5 (third or fourth century). For discussion, see Kotansxy, 1994: 385, though he does not include 
Suppl. Mag. Il 84. 

50 An exorcism for a young girl from Crimea (no inv. number; date uncertain) and two other /amellae which have 
gavtaoia, probably a misspelling for pavtaoua: a phylactery against sorcerers, binding-spells and evil spirits 
from Sicilia (no inv. number; second or third century) and a /amella protecting against sorcery and demons from 
Syria (private collection; second or third century). See Koransxy, 1994: 126-154 (no. 32), 239-244 (no. 46), 
383-386 (no. 67). 

51 Bremer, 2013: 16 and 2015. 

52 See PGM LI 1-27 (third century), a charm to inflict harm, where at line 3 a vexUSatpov is also called “image 
of the god” (eiScoAov Gedov); PGM IV 1390-1495 (fourth century), a love spell in which the gods are asked five 
times to dispatch “the phantoms of the dead” (T& efScoAa TAdv veKUcov) to a woman to perform what is asked (lines 
1468, 1474, 1478, 1481, 1493); and PGM XII 43 (fourth century), a formula to Eros where it is said that the fire 
took the greatest e{ScoAa, which can mean either demons or gods. 

53 An interesting comparison can be made with Philostratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana 4.20 where the thauma- 
turge exorcises a licentious boy. In his description Philostratus uses Saiycov but also e{ScoAov to name the demon 
which possesses the young man. 

54 Athanasius, Life of Antony 6.1, 9.5, 22.2, 23.5, 24.4, 28.8-10, 37.2-3, 40.6, 42.5-6 and 43.1. 

55 BrakkeE, 2006: 42. 

56 Athanasius, Life of Antony 94.2. 

57 Muwnicu, 1996: 108. 
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tom and a demon for a girl named Sophia-Priscilla. Abrasax is asked to check (kat&oxNGov) and annihilate 
(kata&pynoov) any entity who approaches Sophia-Priscilla. The latter verb, katapyéos, is frequently attested 
in Christian literature and exorcistic texts, its primary source apparently being Paul.** Athanasius deliberately 
chooses to use the verb in combination with pavtadouata instead of pavtaciat because altogether the scene 
calls to mind an exorcism and because pavTaouata are what we normally find in magical texts. 


The meaning of katapyéo is also made clear by its use elsewhere in the Life. Among four occurrences of 
the verb, three are clearly related to demons. In addition to the above-mentioned passage, these are: “but it 
was not I who made them stop and rendered them impotent: it was the Lord” (oUK éyco 5é HuNv o Taveov 
exeivous Kal KaTapyav GAA’ 6 Kuptos tv), where the object follows a little later in the phrase, “the ap- 
parition of the Devil and his demons” (tot S:aBdAou Kai TdSv Saipdveov auTOU Tas Pavtaoias);” and 
“he has routed the demons and rendered them impotent” (6 tpotra@acas kai KaTapyrjoas auTous).” In the 
fourth occurrence, the topic is not demons, but oracles, the incantations of the Egyptians and “the illusions of 
the magicians” (tTd&v udyeov ai pavtaoiat).®! All their things are reduced to nothing by the cross of Christ 
(ta KaTapyoupEeva Trap’ auto). It is also noteworthy that in two of these passages it is the “deceitful 
apparitions” (pavtaociat) that are reduced to nothing, whereas in the passage under discussion KaTapy€co is 
combined with pavtadouata, thus clearly illustrating the overlap in the semantic fields of both words. 


CONCLUSION 


What conclusions can we draw from this brief lexical study of two passages from the Life of Antony? First, 
while it is well-known that monks and traditional ritual experts shared some of their demonological materials, 
patterns and motifs, they also shared expressions and specific formulations. Athanasius is only one witness of 
these loanwords and formulae, and this is a topic that deserves to be studied further. Moreover, in this article 
we only looked at two passages in this particular work, and we can expect to find many more such passages and 
expressions in saints’ lives derived from non-Christian conceptions of demonology, exorcism and purification. 


Second, the monks did not monopolize the world of evil and illness (two concepts that remained closely 
related, as we have seen) all for themselves, even if the hagiographical works claim that they did. The verb 
Sepatrevco is one of the best examples of their common ground since we find it frequently in the Christian 
literature since the New Testament and from the third to the seventh centuries in amulets displaying Christian 
and traditional elements. Given that there were various ritual specialists available in Late Antiquity, this indi- 
cates that some of these amulets at least were produced by other ritual specialists than monks. In this dynamic 
period of religious transformation, monks were not alone in the market place of tormented souls. 


58 PGM LXXXIX = Suppl. Mag. 1 13.8, 21, 26, 28 (fourth century), with the commentary on this text by DANIEL 
and Matromint 1991-1992: 35-38 and De Haro-Sancuez, 2010: 140. 

59 Athanasius, Life of Antony 40.6. 

60 Athanasius, Life of Antony 42.4. 

61 Athanasius, Life of Antony 79.1. 

62 BarTELINK, 1994: 36 lists the parallels in Athanasius’ On the Incarnation of the Word of God (11.6, 31.2, 48.3) 
where he displays the same idea that the coming of Christ on earth and the symbol of the cross ended the divination 
and oracles of the old religion. 
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